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The Intermediate Meeting of the Society was held in the 
‘echnical Institute, Holmfirth, on Saturday, May 20, 1905. 
William Butterworth, Esq., of Holmfirth, took the chair. Papers 
were read by Jon Stefansson, Ph.D., on an Old List of Scan- 
dinavian Names, and by the Rev. J. Hanson Green, Lydgate 
Parsonage, Huddersfield. whose subject was “A Handful of 
Derivations.” 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held in the Town 
Hall, Leeds, by the kind permission of the Lord Mayor, on 
Saturday, October 21, 1905. “The Chair was taken by Professor 
N. Bodington, M.A., Litt.D., Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Leeds. 

The Annual Report of the Council was read, which gave an 
account of the proceedings of the Society, during the past year. 
In it reference was made to the proposed establishment in con- 
nection with the West Riding County Council of one or more 
scholarships tenable at one of the Universities for the study of 
Local Dialects, in relation to the history of Language, which, it 
is felt, would render valuable service to research. Considerable 
difficulties, however, have arisen into the settlement of a 
scheme, opinions among the authorities in language being by no 
means agreed, but the Council hope that these difficulties will 
prove capable of solution, and that they will be able before long 
to present a workable scheme to the County Council and to 
the members of the Society. 
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Reference was made to the completion by Professor To 
Wright, M.A., Ph.D, DCL, of ard, of his Monume. 
| ) work, ‘The English Dialect Dictionary,’ and also of his « a 
/ lish Dialect Grammar,’ and a congratulatory Tesolution he. 
} : passed by the meeting. 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of Ripon, K.G., was Te-appoj 
, President of the Society. The Vice-presidents wee ted 
re-appointed, with the addition to their number of Py 
} N. Bodington, M.A., Litt.D., Vice-Chancellor of the Uni 
of Leeds. ‘Io the Council were added Professor F. W.) 
B.A., Ph.D., and Joseph H. Rowe, M.B., CM. 
The following resolution was unanimously passed ;—_ 
. “The Yorkshire Dialect Society desires to offer its hear 
| and appreciative congratulations to Professor Joseph \. 
ai M.A., Ph.D., D.C.L., on the punctual completion of his monu- 
| mental work, “The English Dialect Dictionary,” anq also on 
’ the issue with equal punctuality of his “ English Dialect 
Grammar.’ ‘The Society feels that the service rendered by 
these two works to scientific Linguistic study throughout the 
world, cannot be over-estimated, and that unless Dr. Wright 
had undertaken the work at the time it was entered upon, a 
great part of the necessary material in lore, and in the actual 
use of local dialects would have been irretrievably lost.” 

Thanks were voted to the Lord Mayor of Leeds for the use 
of the Town Hall for the meeting, 

Professor F. W. Moorman, B.A., Ph.D., read a very able 
paper on “ The Wakefield Miracle Plays,’’ for which he received 
the thanks of the Society. 
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I feel it my duty to preface my treatment of the Wakefield 
Miracle Plays with a word of explanation. When I chese the 
subject, my purpose was to devote half of the allotted time to 
a study of the dialect of these plays, and more especially to show, 
by comparing the linguistic forms with those of the tenth century 
version of the four Gospels, known as the Durham Book, on the 
one hand, and with Prof. Wright's Windhill Dialect on the other, 
what have been the stages through which our Yorkshire Dialect 
has passed in its journey of a thousand years. But when 
I had made some progress in this work, I discovered that I was 
but a gleaner in a field already well reaped. In other words, 
I found that Mr. J. Hanson Green, in a paper read to the York- 
shire Dialect Society a few years ago, had made a very inter- 
esting study of the relation of the dialect of the Wakefield plays 
to that of the West Riding of to-day; accordingly, all that 
temained for me to do was to place my linguistic notes in the 
waste paper basket and confine myself to the literary aspects 
of these plays. I must ask you, therefore, this afternoon to 
descend for once from the steep heights of philology and 
Te and to loiter awhile in the by-path meadows of 


As Englishmen of the twentieth century, we are, I imagine, 


disposed to look hack with just pride upon that ern 


— ; am : i 

sation’s history which Tennyson has taught us to eal 1 ony, 
, ea 

the 


spacious times of great Wlizabeth.” If the contemnpor 
‘TAT leg 
spoke of the per} 
in which they lived as the Augustan age, we, jy our qd the 
‘ nes ' ay, 
found reasons for giving to that elder time the still : 


resounding title of the Periclean age of Mnglish history 


Addison and Steele, Swift and Pope, fondly of 
vi} 
‘ive 
Nore 
: Fs in 

when we come to narrow our horizon, and, instead of thi fe 
Inkin 

QR 


imperially, or even nationally, ask ourselves the (uestion WI 
+ What 


share had this county of Yorkshire in the ure 


| Atness of thos, 
days ? we are, I think, bound to answer—Very little The ; 
i | ; \ . Tany 
which rise first to our memories when we recall Elizahet} ; 
MzAhethsy 


England—Burleigh and Walsingham, Raleigh, Howard { 
\- 0) 


Effingham, Drake and Hawkins, Shakespeare, Sidney Spens 
+) Spenser, 


those of men Who 
were Yorkshiremen neither by birth nor by associat cnhaay 
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ame— 
of Sir Martin Frobisher. And if this dearth in men of an 
pertains to greatness in general, it is peculiarly true of literary 
greatness. Thus, if we take the years 1570—1625 as marking 
the period in which the great masterpieces of Tlizabethan 
literature were produced, and ask ourselves what were the 
chief contributions of Yorkshiremen to rhe rich harvests of 
those years, our answer is,—Edward Fairfax’s translation of 
Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered and George Sandys's translation 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

It is comforting to our county pride to realise that this 


Marlowe, Jonson, Hooker, and Bacon—are 


compare with these. Yorkshire can produce only one n 


poverty of literary creativeness is shared in by the other 
northern counties of England, as well as by Scotland, at this 
time of rich florescence. Jancashire has a fugitive claim upon 
a few years of Spenser's life, but the most notable man of letters 
in the Elizabethan age who was born north of the ‘Trent was the 
minor Scottish poct, Drummond of Hawthornden. ‘The literary 
greatness of the Elizabethan age was thus almost entirely due 
to the creative genius of the south-country man, and it is to 
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sondon, to Maniyices bie: and to Devonshire that we Must 
fr in order to find the homes and haunts of OUr great Eliza. 
pethan men of Nees 

Now this sterility on the part of Yorkshire heco) 
surprising, when we SRST: that in the yi 
‘he Flizabethan age Yorkshiremen had borne a very active 
part in the intellectual movements of the time, 


had given a Wycliffe and a Coverdale to Prepare a 


hes the tore 
ears which precede 


The county 


d ud to foster 
the Reformation, while among the leaders of the great Classical 


Revival of the sixteenth century are to be reckoned John Fisher, 
who founded Christ's College and St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and invited Erasmus to England, and Roger Ascham, the aut 
of the Schoolmaster and the tutor of Lady Jane Grey and Queen 
Elizabeth. Again, although Yorkshire bore scarcely any share 
in what is the crowning glory of the Elizabethan age—the 
Elizabethan drama—yet, in the years which went before, the 
county was the chief nursery of dramatic art in England, and 
laid, strong and deep, the foundations upon which the drama 
of Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Beaumont and Fletcher was built. 
Whether we look, then, to theological, humanistic, or dramatic 
activity, one fact stands sure: the north-country man sowed 
and the south-country man reaped; the Yorkshireman laboured, 
and the Londoner, the Wanwickshireman, and the Devonian 
entered into his labours. 


hor 


The drama, under the form of the Miracle or Mystery play, 
had taken root in Yorkshire at least as early as the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. An historian of the Church of York 
informs us that about the year 1220 there took place in the 
churchyard of St. John’s, Beverley, a representation of Christ’s 
Ascension by masked performers. ‘This was probably an isolated 
play, but when wve reach the fourteenth century, we find that 
the drama in Yorkshire had passed beyond the single play stage, 
and, laying claim to the whole canon of Scripture from the 
Creation of the World to the Ascension, and even to the Judg- 
Ment Day, had welded the individual Mysteries into a series or 
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cycle of plays, which, in the case of the York plays 


i 5 » Nun 
no less than forty-eight. Of these dramatic cycles. berg 


Fa xe 2 Yorkshir 
possessed at least three—the York cycle, just mention e 


Beverley cycle of thirty-six plays, of which ony 

remain; and the Wakefield cycle of thirty-two plays, 

I wish to speak this afternoon. : 
Now I must assume on your part a knowledge 


ed: the 
the titles 


of Which 


Of the 
1 which 
€-guilds, 


general character of these Miracle Plays, of the manner jr 
they were acted, and of their association with the trad 
I must proceed at once to the Wakefield cycle, and declare 
briefly how it came into being, and what are its literary 
characteristics. The Wakefield cycle is undoubted] : 


Y younger 
than the York cycle, though in speaking of the age of these 
Miracle Plays, we must recognise their highly composite 


character. Just as in our great cathedral churches we find archi- 
tectural work of very different periods—a Norman crypt, an 
Karly English nave, a Decorated choir, and, perhaps, a Perpendi- 
cular tower—so in these Miracle cycles we recognise workman- 
13 ship of different periods and in different styles. At first, there 
is the strictest fidelity to Bible story, a bareness of treatment 
4 and an absence of comic relief. Then follows greater realism 
| i and greater amplitude, a more masterly attempt to seize upon 
| the essentially dramatic qualities of those stories, and to bring 
these home to the hearts of the spectators. As time advances, 
i the old familiar themes—Noah and the Ark, Abraham and 
| Isaac, the Appearance of the Angel to the Bethlehem Shepherds, 
the Trial, Scourging, and Death of Christ—receive fuller treat- 
d openings for comic, and, more rarely, pathetic, 
ed and utilised. ; 
le play passes by gradual stages ra 
hasis is laid upon the moral bearins 
found among the dramatis person oi 
_ Perseverance, the Seven es 
asingly comical Vice. ‘This cone 
- in the York cycle, which is, for 
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t, fourteenth century work, but it is still more apparent 
most patts . S 

the later W akefield cycle. ries 
in with our preseut inadequate knowledge, it is 1mpossible to 
cay when the Wakefield plays first came into being. Professor 
a Brink regarded such Plays as the lisa, and the Jacob as 
marking a very primitive Se in Eriacle writing. Mr. Pollard, 
in his excellent edition of the Wakefield plays for the Early 
English Text Society, combats this view; but it cannot, I think, 
pe denied that the octosyllabic couplet, which in these two plays 
takes the place of the various forms of strophic verse, is an 
indication of their early date. Moreover, the bareness and 
poverty of literary art met with in such plays as the Creation 
ot The Procession of Prophets also point to early workmanship. 
Other plays of this cycle furnish, too, such abundant indications 
of interpolation that the original nucleus of the play is difficult 
to determine. As an illustration of this compositeness, I may 
say that an American scholar, Dr. Charles Davidson, claims, 
on the basis of differences of metre, that we may detect in the 
Wakefield play of The Conspiracy the work of no less than six 
| authors, belonging to different periods of time. Now the Wake- 
| field plays have a very close connection with the York plays, 
and may probably be regarded as an offshoot from them. Miss 
Toulmin Smith, in her scholarly introduction to the York plays, 
has brought to light the fact that in the year 1446 an actor 
from Wakefield to York to take part in the plays there, and 
ed sixpence for his pains. But if York borrowed players 
Wakefield, Wakefield borrowed plays from York, and 
ngst the thirty-two plays which form the Wakefield cycle. 
ess than five are directly based on the cycle of the metro- 
ay: These are Pharoah, The Play of the Doctors, The 
meee of Souls, The Resurrection, and The Judgment Day. 
pai) Other Plays in the Wakefield cycle—The Scourging 
: Ascension —show clearly that there have been borrow- 
. the Corresponding plays of the Vork cycle. So far, 
- bound to recognise at least two layers of workman- 


>. 
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éhip—a pr imitive layer, and, pubouuboced on it, a secon 
of plays borrowed from York. Now in neither of the 
layers of plays is there much that need detain us, We fing 
for the most part, a close adherence to Bible Story, a simplicity 
of style and bareness of manner, which mark the earlier stage, 
of Miracle writing. At times, it is true, the playwright 
himself a little freedom. Thus, in The Resurrection, he introduces 
an animated conversation among the Roman soldiers keeping 
watch over the tomb, and in Christ with the Doctors he blends 
with the original story the account given by St. Matthew of the 
lawyer who tempted Christ with the question, “ Master, which 
is the great commandment in the law.’ But very rarely is there 
any trace of humour, and very rarely is there 


| layer 
Se tivo 


tages 
allows 


any attempt made 
to paint the Bible stories in colours which were true to the life 


amid which the playwright himself lived. 

Such then, as far as criticism can determine, was the character 
of the Wakefield cycle at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
when there appeared on the scene that master-genius who gave to 
the cycle its distinctive character, and led the Miracle play forward 
along a pathway which it had never traversed before. ‘The name 
of this playwright is lost to us, but his personality is revealed 
in his work, and of this I shall have something to say later. 

_____He added to the cycle five new plays—Noah and the Ark, the 


of the Scourging of Christ is his, while two vety 
are introduced by him into the Judgment Day‘ 
ech by Pilate to the play entitled The Co! 
es slighter additions to several other plays: 
ty ask, How can we distinguish the work of a 

Playwright from that of his predecessors 
9 Stich a question, I would: say that the workmanship 
quite different from that found in the rest of the 
or anywhere in the York cycle ; and fartes 
for his work a highly original stanza consistits 


tf 


skilfully built up on’ three rhymes,—or four 


of nine verses, 
~ o { 7 i i 
yes if. the internal rhyme is included—and ornamented 
ag alliterative syllables. Wherever, then, we find'this stanza, 
. . g Sa 
which, in their truth to life and their racy: 


ying scenes 
are altogether unique, there, we maintain, can be 


work of one and the same playwright.* 


embod 
humour, 
traced the 

I have no 
n detail. 


t time to deal with each of this playwright’s 
Miracles i I can, indeed, only touch’ lightly on most 
of them, and reserve for special consideration the jewel of the 
series—the so-called Second Shepherds’ Play. “The first of his 
Noah and the Ark, had acquired somewhat of a 
racter already in the York cycle. ‘The obstinacy 
of Noah’s wife, her unwillingness. to enter the ark, and the sub- 
sequent quarrel with her husband, are already outlined in the 
York Noah, and all that the Wakefield playwright had to do 
was to expand the conception of his predecessor. Yet his expan- 
sion of the incident is a masterly display of comic genius. T he 
hen-pecked Noah of the Wakefield play, his wife’s poignant 
regrets that she is not a widow, subscribing her penny-dole to be 
spent on masses for Noah’s soul, her contempt for her husband's 
entry, aud the terror which seizes her at the thought of 
for forty days and forty nights in the 
the workmanship. 
‘The ranting 


plays, that of 
humorous cha 


being shut up in the ark 
company of Noah, reveal at once the ply of 
e play of Herod the Great is in a different mood. 
luster and braggadocio airs of the Jewish King, tempered as 
e by his fear of the child born in Bethlehem, have, 
to Shakespeare’s significant phrase—“ it out-Herods 
d”—become a by-word, while the dramatist’s unflinching 
appears in the closing portion of the pageant, in which 
cted the Massacre of the Innocents, accompanied by une 
protests and fruitless struggles of the Rachels that will 


itled Mactacto Abel is also his, 


t is with the same freedom of spirit and genial humo’ 
with in the two Shepherd Plays. But I hale eet 
za as the test of authorship, and will abide heels 
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not be comforted. In The Scourging and The By 
realism is carried to its last extreme. ‘The torturers who in 
these cruelties upon the meek and silent Christ are no 
figures, but real living men whom the author ) 
known, and who remind us very forcibly of 


Beting this 
flict 
lay. 
as Seen and 


a time When the 
torture-chamber and the rack were regarded as TMeCessary 


buttresses of the British constitution. In these plays, too, there 
is a sharp discrimination of character. ‘The tuthless bully 
5 
: 
. 


[ 7 


Caiaphas, is very different from the law-abiding Annas, who 
endeavours to restrain the savagery of his colleague b 


YY Temind. 
ing him that he is 


| a man of holy kyrk, 
| Ye shuld be oure techer mekenes to wyrk. 


| : Quite different from either of these is the character of Pontius 
Pilate, the lover of bribes and the hypocrite. His hatred for 
Christ is bitter enough, but he cloaks it under a garment of 


friendliness, and makes it appear that the sentence of death 
’ is forced from him against his will. 


The originality of our playwright comes again into bold relief 

‘a in the two passages which he has added to the closing play of 
the cycle, The Judgment Day. ‘This is one of the plays borrowed 

from the York cycle, and the original author of it had been 
content with a dramatic representation of the second coming of 
Christ, in which the details are-mainly drawn from that passage 
of St. Matthew’s gospel in which Christ is represented as setting 
‘the sheep on his right hand and the goats on his left. But all 
t! Was not realistic enough for his Wakefield successor, who 
ens for us the gates of Hell itself, and brings to light ue 
as, gloating over their prey, and despatching their chie! 
Utivillus, to earth in search of the souls of the damned. 


truptions and corrupters of the world. ‘The second 
his bag crammed full of the souls of folie 
tellers. ‘T'o hell shall come thousands of perjurer 


us} 


aon false taxes, gatherers of gre Fae YEAST, 
raisers of fals exces green wax, kirkchaterers,” 
pndovers of simony; and the playwright grows merry as 


te thinks of those proud ones Oo earth who are now roaming 
in piteh and tar. ; ‘hese scenes On Gaaibay, it should be noticed 
in passing, are of MOE than ordinary interest. ‘Nhe medieval 
mind was ever grimly earnest in its conceptions and repre- 
sentations of the Christian Hell and its demon over-lords, 
In the famous frescoes of the Campo Santo at Pisa, in Dante’s 
Inferno, and in the great mass of homiletic medizval literature 
which held up the tortures of the damned as a warning to 
the living, we search in vain for any trace of conscious 
| humour. Equally serious is the picture of Hell which the 
| York dramatist gives us in his play, The Harrowing of Hell. 
The conduct of the Wakefield playwright, therefore, in infusing 
an element of humour into his picture of Hell, on the Day of 
Judgment, and, above all, in making of his devils shrewd 
satirists of the vices and follies of mankind, is a significant 
reminder that, with the coming of the fifteenth century, the 
medieval grip on men’s minds was becoming slacker, and that 
the free air and the free scrutiny of all things human and 
divine, which the Renaissance brought with it, were already 
the prized possessions of a few chosen spirits. 

The gaiety and satiric humour with which our Wakefield 
dramatist invests his devils, especially the youthful Tutivillus, 
‘were not missed by subsequent dramatists. In the Chester 
“play of The Harrowing of Hell, which is of late date, there is 
a humorous interlude between the demons and a singularly 
ken alewife, while Professor Gayley bids us see in the 
speech of the demon in the Conspiracy of the Ludus 
e ut 4@ a direct borrowing from the Wakefield scene.* And 
ith the advance of the century, the Morality play arose 

] rful rival of the Miracle play, we find in Mankind a 
Mic demon whose name is no other than Titivillus. From the 


Ce ; . ; 
M. Gayley, Representative English Comedtes, Introduction, p. xlvi. 
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Nitivillus of Mankind to the Vice with his “ dagger of lath) 
who, in the later Moral Interludes, afiords sport to the stom. 


lings by erying ‘‘ Ah, ha to the devil,” is an easy step, white « 


it 
the Clowns and Fools of Shakespearean comedy we ene ! 


characters invested with many of the comic attributes oe 
earlier Vice. May we not, then, call upon Launce and Speeq 
the incomparable Launcelot Gobbo, and Touchstone, “ the 
roynish clown” of As You Like It, to “make a leg” to the 
Wakefield Tutivillus as to a common ancestor ? 
But I must hasten on to speak of the two Shepherds’ Plays, 
which cast so brilliant a lustre upon ‘the Wakefield cycle, and 
mark the highest achievement of the Miracle play in the direc. 
tion of comedy. In all the great cycles, the sublime Christmas 
story of the appearance of the angel to the Bethlehem shepherds 
as they keep watch over their flocks by night receives dramatic 
setting, but whereas in the other cycles the angelic visitation, 
and the shepherds’ adoration of the new-born Saviour form, 
DY naturally enough, the central theme of the pageant, in the 
Second Shepherds’ Play of the Wakefield cycle all this is merely 
an epilogue. It is a noble and touching epilogue, but an epilogue 
none the less ; the substance of the play is made up of something 
entirely different. And here I may point out, iu passing, that 
the fact that the Wakefield cycle contains two of these 
ee erd PI ys 1s in itself somewhat striking. It may be 
hey are sive Beye ore | being acted one year, aud 


ihe playwright, and of an atte 
yart of his audience, in the life of English 
esence of these two plays in the Wakeleld 
iS Professor Ebert has pointed out,” +0 CS 
the cycle was originally associated with the 


: und 
n Mysterien (Jahrbuch fiir Romanische 


I 


on 


Woodkirk fair, which was frequented by shepherds 
from all over the north of England. 


famous and 


cattle dealers ; 

When mention is made of pastoral plays and pastoral 
poettY, a fairly clear idea rises Insane nent minds. We think, 
do we not, of Strephon and Amiaryllis, of Phoebe and Coridon, 
of coy nymphs and love-sick swains who foregather in some 
woodland bower, whither they have fled to escape from Phoebus’ 
fery darts, and where the stillness is broken only by the music 
of their Arcadian pipes, and the amorous descant of Philomel 
in the tree above their heads. Pastoralism was a pleasant fiction 
which reached England just as the old chivalric ideal was losing 
its hold upon the imaginations of men. In Elizabethan England 
it cast its spell upon minds so active as those of Sidney and 
Raleigh; it survived the revolution of literary taste which the 
Restoration brought about, decked itself out with hoop and 
periwig in the days when Pope and Ambrose Phillips quarrelled, 
and was finally done to death by that sturdy realist, Crabbe, 
who dared to 


“paint the cot 
As truth will paint it, and as bards will not.” 


between the pastoral plays and poems of [lizabethans 
’s men and these Shepherd Plays of our Wakefield 


discourse is not of love, but of bad crops and 
y do not sacrifice milk-white bulls to Phebus 
anks of the Calder, nor do they sport with 
shade. Instead of engaging in these so-called 
its, they are found searching for their sheep on 
tlands, and washing down their dinners of calves’ 
s chaps with copious draughts of wholesome 
they are ignorant of Arcadia, they are no 
It is true that they make their way to 
fe ehem, but it is a Bethehem which 
se of Wakefield. When their sheep 


> 


and the 
Which M 
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is lost they search for it all over “ Horbery Shrogys." 
place of their meeting is “the crokyd thorne,” 
Peacock the headmaster of the Wakefield ( 
has identified with the Wakefield locality. 

The first of the two Shepherd Plays must not detain ys 
Interesting as it is in its homeliness and photographic realism, 
it is east into the shade by the outstanding excellence of the 
second play, in which the characters are the three shepherds 
Mak and his wife Gyll, the Angel, and the Virgin Mary with 
the child Jesus. The play opens with a soliloquy of the first 
shepherd, who has just awakened from sleep. Like q true 
Englishman, he commences his speech by commenting on the 
weather : 

Lord, what! these weders are cold! and I am yll happyd; 
T am nere hande dold, so long have I nappyd; 
My legys thay fold, my fyngers ar chappyd; 
It is not as I wold, for I am al lappyd 
In sorow, 
In stormes and tempest, 
Now in the eest, now in the west, 
Wo is hym has never rest, 
Myd-day nor morow. 
Wis grumble then extends to the social condition of the agricul- 
tural classes. He complains of the high taxes and of the 
oppression exacted by “‘ thyse gentlery men,’ and waxes bitter 
sigainst those upstart farmers, proud as a peacock, who, thanks 
to the support which they receive from those greater than 
i the shepherd folk with scorn, and borrow their 
sons and ploughs. ‘The first shepherd having said his say, 
enters, and begins likewise to grumble, first of all 
her, and then at the woes of married men. His own 


€ would dearly like to run away, leads him a sorty 
seeds to read young men a lesson on the serious 


Hg men of wowyng, lor God that you boght, 
war of wedyng, and thynke, in youre thoght: 
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«Had I wyst”’ is a thyng it servys of noght, 
Mekyll styll mowrnyng has wedyng home broght, 
And grefys, 

With many a sharp showre; 

ffor thou may cach in an owre 

That shall [savour] fulle sowre 
As long as thou lyffys. 


The two shepherds then greet each other, and meanwhile the 
third shepherd, Daw, enters, and begins at once to grumble at 


the weather : 


Was never sin Noe floode sich floodys seyn ; 
Wyndys and ranys so roode and stormes so keyu. 


Daw is, however, a light-hearted boy, and, hungry and tired as he 
is, he bears the scolding of his two comrades good-humouredly, 
and joins with them in singing a song to gladden their 
hearts. When the song is ended, Mak, who is the wag and 
mischief-maker of the play, appears on the scene, and, speaking 
in the southern dialect, declares that he is the king’s yeoman 
and must be treated with reverence. ‘The first shepherd sternly 
him “take outt that sothren tothe,” and reminds him of 
Mak, speaking now in north- 


aut -fame as a sheep-stealer. 
country dialect, declares that he is as true as steel; the only 
amiss with him is lack of appetite. After inquiries 
, Gyll, the three shepherds lie down to sleep, and 
to lie between them. When the shepherds are asleep, 
casts a spell over his comrades, so that they shall 
on, and then pays a visit to their flock of sheep. 
ut a fat wether, and, declaring that he is going 
it, carries it home to his wife Gyll. Now Gyll 
fist some misgiving as to this “ borrowing” of sheep, 

1s her husband that “‘so long goys the pott to the 
t comys home broken.” But the thought of une 
in store for her cheers her, and on Mak’s enquiry 
shall do if the shepherds search their cottage 
sheep, she readily contrives “4 good bowrde” to 


"| l 
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outwit them. Mak assents to ite patel) and then, 

the sleeping shepherds, lies down in their midst, 
At noon the shepherds awake and relate their dre 

one of them, having dreaint that a sheep of his has been gs 


Teturn| 
ME to 


Ans « 
toler, 
BY asleep 
S their example 
and relates his dream. He has dreamt that in the night his Wife 


‘yong Jad,” and declares that he Thust 


looks anxiously round for Mak. But Mak is peacefully 
in their midst, and on being awakened, he follow 
has given birth to a ‘ 
leave them now and go home to her. Before going, howeyer, he 
begs them to search his sleeves to see that he has stolen Nothing, 
On Mak’s departure, the three shepherds also disperse in quest 
of their sheep and agree to meet again at the “ crokyd thorne.” 
When they meet, the first shepherd declares that he has lost a 
fat wether. He and his dogs have searched all over “ Horhery 
Shrogys” for it, but have not found it. Suspicion at once falls 
upon Mak and his wife Gyll, and the shepherds start for their 
house. Mak, meanwhile, is at home expecting their arrival, 
the“ bowrde”’ which his wife has determined to play being fully 
| prepared. He greets the shepherds with great good-nature and 
4 offers to light them a fire and give them a meal. His only request 
is that they shall make as little noise as possible. His dream 
Was a true one. His wife lies in bed—with the baby in the cradle 
—in the corner of the room, and every sound goes through her 
head. Even when the shepherds accuse him of sheep-stealing, 
his good-humour is not ruffled. He cordially invites them to 
ouse, “if ye have suspowse to Gyll or to me.” His 
» 18 less affable. She cries out upon the shepherds, 
at the child that “lygys in this credyll, 
vay beguiled them. ‘Ihe shepherds, havis 
house and found nothing, grow more friendly: 
nduinies as to the baby’s god-parents, and finally 
‘They have not gone far, however, belor® the 


i Gaf ye the chyld anythyng? 
RK: I trow, not oone farthyng. 
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ipurRD PASTOR : Fast agane will I flyng, 
Abyde ye me there. [Goes back to the house. 
Mak, tak it no grefe, if I com to thi barne, 


yak: Nay, thou dos me greatt reprefe, and fowll has tho 
farne. Sy eaOe 
yumrp Pasror: The child will it not grefe, that lytyll 


‘ day starne. 
Mak, with youre leyfe, let me gyf youre barne 
Bot sex pence 
Max: Nay, do way, he slepys. 
TurrD PASTOR: Me thynk he pepys. 
Mak: When he wakyns he wepys; 
I pray you go hence 
[The other Shepherds come back.] 


THIRD PAsToR: Gyf me lefe him to kys and lyft up the clowtt. 
What the dewill is this? he has a long snowte. 


} ; First Pastor: He is merkyd amys; we wate ill abovwte. 
SECOND Pastor: Ill spon weft, Iwys, ay commys foull ovte. 
Ay, so! 


He is lyke to our shepe! 
TuIRD PastoR: How, Gyb! may I pepe? 
First Pastor: I trow, kynde will crepe 
Where it may not go. 


Mak and Gyll, with brazen effrontery, maintain that the 
sheep is in very sooth their child. The babe has been “ for- 
spokyn”’; it has been misshapen by an elf just as the clock struck 
twelve; it may look uncommonly like a sheep, but it is, neverthe- 
less, their truly begotten son. At last, however, Mak confesses 

eft, and the shepherds, who appreciate the humour of the 
- situa Om) take no other revenge than that of tossing Mak in 
es ere Then, weaees out with dee search for the 


As they are Retbinie. the heavens open, and the angelic 
tia in excelsis Deo,’ rings in their ears, followed by 


e, hyrd-men heynd, for now is he borne 
t shall‘take fro the feynd that Adam had lorne; 
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‘Phat warloo to sheynd this nyght is he borne, 
God is made your freynd now at this tnorne, 
He behestys 
At Bedlem go se, 
Ther lygys that fre 
In a cryb full poorely, 
Betwyx two bestys, 


The shepherds are amazed at the “ quant stevyn ” “ile 
They tty to 


a kya they 
recall the prophecies of David and Isaiah, connect the voit 


with “yond starne”’ in the heavens above them, and make thejr 
way to Bethlehem. They enter the stable, and, greeting the chilq 
as the “sufferan Savyoure,” offer their homely presents, The 
first shepherd gives a “bob of cherys,” the second a bird, the 
third a ball to play at tennis with. Mary promises to intercede 
with Jesus on their behalf, and then the shepherds, bidding 
farewell, leave the manger and the stable, and 
Bethlehem—to Wakefield. 

Now the real importance of this Wakefield shepherd play 
cannot be fully gauged until we realise the direction in which 
the drama was progressing. ‘The whole history of the early 
drama in Rurope is the history of its secularisation. Taking its 
tise, as it did, in the most holy mysteries of the Catholic faith— 
the Incamation and Resurrection—it acquired, as the years and 


aes advanced, ever more and more of a secular and mum- 


- racter er. But even when it had passed out of the hands 
’ \ Church ) those of the craft or parish guilds, it still kept 


they have heard, and wonder what it means, 
imitate the angelic song, but make very little of it 


return from 


characters which take part in those incidents. 
Wakefield playwright a new and all-important 
im his Second Shepherds’ Play the gosPe 
nave seen, reserved for the epilogue, while 
Stealing, “complete in itself and wholly 
acter, is the main concern of the play 


, 


the 
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, sep-stealing story is, in fact, a iene 

his sheep stealing y As; ye ict, a pure comedy, worked out 
1 conspicuous skill, and instinct with a humour whicl 
alleled in the whole range of English biblical dy 
g at all comparable to it in humour 


witl 1 is quite 
ynpar 5 
find any thin and raciness 


we must wait for more than a hundred years, until the drama 
2 J 


ng itself from the trammels of Bible narrative and moral 


ama. ‘I'o 


freel 
abstraction, takes a uew leap forward in the merry Interludes 


of John Heywood. May we not, also, go a step farther and seek 
in Shakespeare himself for comedy which, for all its immense 
superiority in workmanship, yet claims kinship with the rustic 
adventurings of our Wakefield playwright. As we follow the 
story of Mak and Gyll’s “ quantt gawde,” are we not reminded 
of that “snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,’ Autolycus, the 
mirth-maker and song-maker of the Winter's Tale, and as we 
listen to the racy talk of the Wakefield shepherds, does there 
not tise before our minds a vision of those shepherds of an 


imaginary, sea-washed Bohemia in whose society Prince Florizel 
wooed and won his Perdita ? 

In forcing upon your notice points of comparison between 
this early shepherd play and the miasterpieces of Elizabethan 
comedy, I recognise that I am doing a bold thing. I do so 
_ because I see in this Wakefield play the beginnings of modern 
comedy. In other words, I claim that this early work contains 
many of the essential, and some of the more accidental, features 
f the Elizabethan drama. We may, if we like, dismiss the sheep- 
tealing story as a farce, but are farcical elements wanting 


0, something more than a farce: the intrigue is not every- 
pat 8, and an attempt is made to individualise the characters. 
Mak and his wife Gyll are finished portraits, and the three 
Pherds are by no means mere replicas of each other. The 
-witted Daw, who is ever suspicious of Mak, and who is the 
\ discover the fraud, is conceived in a different mould from 
simple-minded fellows. Again, both in this play and 
il-speeches of the Judgment Day, we find the first sug- 


oO 


| 


22 
gestions of the Elizabethan comedy of manners, The coe 
of the shepherds on the social environment of their 
satiric attacks of Tutivillus and the other demons upon 
century vices and frivolities, are a foretaste 


IMentg 
Age, the 
fifteenth 
i of that form of 
Elizabethan comedy from which Shakespeare, in his devotion 


to romantic themes, held himself aloof, but which we Meet with 
in Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old Debts, and, in a modified 
form, in the Jonsonian Comedy of Humours. 

Nor are some of the more accidental features of Mlizabethan 
drama absent from our play. There is a complete disregard 
of the so-called unity of place, and, to a less degree, of the unity 
of time, while as we pass swiftly from Mak’s blanketing to the 
presence of the King of kings at Bethlehem, are we not Teminded 
of that bold “ mingling of Kings and Clowns” which Sidney 
laid as a reproach upon the drama of his native land > Before 
the stream of English comedy could flow, with ample volume, 
past the theatres of the Elizabethan Bankside, many tributary 
streams had to pour their floods into its waters. From the 
city of the seven hills came one such tributary stream, from 
France another, from the Italy of the Renaissance yet another ; 
but if we would seek the true fountain-head of English comedy, j 


We must come to Yorkshire, and to a town which, not without 
Serres 


ned stanza of the Wakefield cycle. We know, 
nothing of his name, but something of his pet 


it had handed over to the laity the mamas 
Z of the Miracle cycles, still retained 
lon of the plays, But if a cleric, he Pt” 

, ane of the clergy, and he exalt 
society of his day, He has & fouc 


— 
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a homely proverbs which reminds us of Sancho Panza 
h of his shepherd plays show clearly enough that tte 
e touch with the farmer and country labourer had 


them in their homely repasts, and had listened to 


ne! 
and pot 
jived in clos 
ith 


shared W ; ; 
ate conversation. His syuipathies, too, are with the 


their jntim 
humble an 
ais ee which they are forced to undergo at the hands 
of the raisers 0! 
our playwright 


at times there pl 
Vet his satire differs from that of Chaucer and that of 


1 the poor, and his indignation rises at the thought 


false taxes and upstart factors. ‘The humour of 
is, for the most part, genial and stingless, but 
ays about his lips the lambent flame of the 
satirist. 
Tangland in being directed, rather against individuals, than 
against classes of society. ‘There is no attack upon any of the 
clerical orders, nor upon the medical profession; and even the 
lawyers get off lightly. His lash falls instead upon greedy bar- 
ers of simony, and upon the oppressors of the poor. 


gainers, lov 
and extravagance are not overlooked, and 


Pretentiousness 
some of the foibles of fifteenth century society are cleverly 
hit off. The pranked gowns of the women, with their shoulders 
padded with moss and flocks, excite his derision, no less than 


the swaggering gait of upstart farmers who bedeck themselves, 
and brooches. But 


proud as peacocks, with painted sleeves 
_ even where his satire is fiercest, we feel that behind it lie depths 
of good-humour and kindliness, and the naive statement made 
by the First Shepherd, after he has railed against his oppressors. 


It dos me good, as I walk thus by myn oone, 
Of this world for to talk in maner of mone,— 


may be very fairly applied to the shepherd's dramatic creator, 
Id plays with a pet 


May I conclude my study of the W akefie ; 

It is probably from three to four hundred years since 
Second Shepherds’ Play was last acted in Yorkshire. Why 
iat be Pe aiucoain ? In one of the American 


Sities it has been recently acted, and an ¢ 
It as the dramatic 


0 
ye- Witness bears 


y to the “ propriety and charm, &s we 
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with which the foreground Oo the sheep-stealing fades 
into the radiant picture of the Nativity.”* What has been done 

in America, can be done, and ought to be done, in Yorkshire 

My petition is, therefore, that the members of the Yorkshire 
Dialect Society should take this shepherd play in hand, shout 
modernise its language into the form of the modern Wakefieg 
dialect, and, reviving as far as is possible the conditions under | 
which the old Miracle plays were acted, should present it to the 
people of Yorkshire as a monument of the byegone achieve. 
ments of the county in the field of Finglish comedy. 


effect, 
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A HANDFUL OF DERIVATIONS 


BY 


Rev. J. HANSON GREEN, B.A. 


4N ADDRESS GIVEN AT THE INTERMEDIATE MEETING 
; OF THE SOCIETY, 


Held at Holmfirth, May 20th, 1005. 


In that very entertaining, but, I fear, not very much read 
work, “ The Diversions of Purley,” one of the interlocutors of 
a dialogue which is being held upon the principles of etymology, 
is made to express a warning which we shall find to be suffi- 
ciently well-timed and salutary. “‘’Take heed,” he says, “ that 
your derivations be not of the same cast with theirs who 
deduced ‘ Constantinople’ from ‘ Constantine the noble'—' breeches * 
from “bear-riches —‘Donna’ (my lady) from ‘dono’ (give) —'‘honour’ 
from ‘hon’ (Heb. wealth), and ‘aurum’ (I,at. gold).’’ Another 
instance is added for the purpose of a complete reductio ad 
absurdum, which, however, to speak truth, is scarcely too extreme 
4 caricature, and is almost to be matched by more than one 
Clymology propounded by men eamest and _ serious 
enough in what they say. Of course it only needs a little 
tellexion to connect the name of the noted King Pepin with 
the Greek bomep — as thus, do7ep, ij7rep, Omep — Diaper 
Napkin—-Nipkin—Pipkin which is plainly “ Pippin king "* and 
‘King Pepin!” ‘Thus too we are reconciled to the thought that 
4 chestnut-horse of the old tale may have something to do 
™h @ horse-chestnut, and the famous eel-pie with some deriva: 
tive Pigeon, Indeed, T am told it is believed to be a sound 

‘ in favour of the theory that the English people are 
ol the lost tribes of Israel, that “Saxon’’ appears to be an 


——— 
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‘Jsaac-son,” and Dane a Slight—very C 
bal name of Dan. Slight 
fantastic derivation is not nee 


abbreviated form of ° : 
_ modification of the tri 

ramming against 
bee cecion of dialectic words also. Indeed a 
sible ingenuity of the miata cie Stee as p rovided x 
he aan a ea wa sore cei for ample, is 
gravely accounted for in the following way. The inventor of 1, 
waste-opening machine, a Vorkshireman, we are told. had befo e 
his contrivance was quite perfected Snel considerable difiicuy., 
with it, and one of his assistants, thinking there was little ho y 
of success, dolefully exclaimed, “ Nay, it we-ant Zo, ees 
“ Sh!” came the determined response, “ but it mun gota : 
the material that was to be treated by the machine aun 
be called mun-go. This account of the matter is quite Satisfacton, 
Eo tie popu srr has a fine ring about it, and Appeals 
strongly to the sentiment of hero-worship. And without Pa 
the man who ventures to suggest a mild objection wit) Cause 
some offence. Nevertheless we cannot accept it as jt Stands 
Pretty stories of this sort have so often turned onkstl : 
fallacious that we shall require more than a common Corrobora- 
tion for any one of them. Besides, in this particular case one 
two material objections may be urged. It may be said, in the 
first place, that according to the story itself, the question tt 
conceming the efficiency of the machine; and it would hove 
to be to the improvement of the machine—to make that “ go” 
that the inventor's attention must have been chiefly directed 
and so, if anything were to gain its name from the inci rtste 
the waste-opener had the prior claim to be so-called. But | 
have still to leam that the waste-opener was ever styled a 
““mun-go,”’ or anything like it. ‘Then, secondly, and this is a 
consideration of much greater weight with us—the word is not 
actually ‘‘ mun-go,” 


legs ; 


the Treg, 


he 
aie fear. 


but (in pronunciation) “ mung-go,” and 


this difference—slight as some may think it in their innocence 
to be—does require an explanation. Mind, I do not say a satis- 
factory explanation might not be forthcoming, but it has not 


> 


~ 
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yet. And there is this to add, the am 
f suggest 4 very reasonable 
fd English word, 


does itse! derivation seesans 
were 18 an O rc, mung-en (to mix), which ind, 
ven us several eee ak derivatives, viz., “ming-le,” “g. e 
and monger, a EEO English, as well as ee car 
Peay, He derivation from this, though not so eS 
the other, has certainly a scientific probability to eae ‘ 
Moreover ae oe lends his authority to the present 2 m 
By ve a ‘ ae Sere to pick a quarrel with z 
Skeat for the universality of his scholarship. I had iaginel 
that the account I have given of this word was a “ find” of my 
own, until some little time ago I discovered that Mr. Skeat te 
anticipated me years ago. Pereant illi qui nostra dixerunt !) 
Another word there is that has been sadly abused by the 


come 


sological quack, namely ‘‘ skedaddle.’’ One derivation I admire 


ety 
exceedingly : 
» the name of that famous artist who, the old tale tells us 

) 


First there is ‘‘ sky,’ of course, and then “ Daeda- 
lus, 
. made his escape from the Island of Crete by means of a pair of 


wings manufactured by himself and fixed upon his shoulders 


with wax. 
journey, with the incautiousness of youth aspired too high; 


: the consequence was that the wax of his wings was melted, and 
he fell into the sea, to give to that portion of the Mediterranean 
its name of the Icarian Sea, and to be for ever a notable 
example of etymological bathos. But the father was more 
fortunate, he * skedaddled "’ into Italy. In that interesting and 

j humorous compilation “ The Slang Dictionary,” published by 

) Mr. Hotten, also there is shown 4 determination to give this 

word a learned derivation, at all hazards, It is very fair Greek, 

j says the lexicographer, formed from axedcyvuut, to scatter, by 
the efforts of some Harvard professor. “ Very fair Greek” 1s 
good, and we must confess an heroic attempt to give a compli- 
ment to American scholarship. 

j But in fact the word is a wel 
Umbrian word of old standing, me 


His son Icarus, who accompanied him on the aérial 


CC 


]-known Lancashire aud North- 


aning there “ to spill’ or 
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“ Skiddle” in the West Riding dialect 


“to disperse. 
f ui of the same word, and perhaps hae 


doubt another form 
a sort 0 


S no 


icati Riv 
<0 to it by f internal reduplication. en 
rise to it b} 
The intention of the presen 


guidance in dialectic etymology, 


t paper is no more than to indi 
CALE 
some plain rules for and to 


illustrate them with some few exainples that occur to n 


the Vorkshire West Riding dialect. Of course there js QD 
ity, nor is any proposal concerning the 


le fron) 
é © lain 
nade to infallibil fs ne deriva. 
tion of a word put forward in a dogmatic spirit. 

1. The first care of the enquirer into the origin of any dj 

" : . ’ ‘as 
lectic word should certainly be to range in order the Various 
which it appears in the various dialects. This 


forms under : hae 
heen already done to a large extent for him by Mr. Joseph 
Wright in his dialect dictionary ; but, as Mr. Wright Would be 
the first to acknowledge, there is yet sufficient room for the 
exercise of judgment even upon that presentation. 

The help that comes in this way is not to be despised. Often- 
times when the form of a word in the Yorkshire dialect SUB Ests 
little or nothing that can be relied upon, the analogue jp the 
Lancashire or other dialect may put the enquirer on the Tight 
track. For, after all, be it remembered, no dialect can claim g 
monopoly of more than a very few words. When we speak of a 
Yorkshire word therefore or a Somersetshire word, we do not 
mean usually that the word is peculiar to the county, and to be 
found nowhere else, but merely that this word occurs there in 
a particular variation. To take an example close to our hand, 
it is frequently said that the word “ thoil”’ is in some special 
way a Yorkshire word. It is perhaps true that this is the 
commonest Yorkshire form, but the word is frequent enough 
under this and other forms also in Jancashire and Cumberland 
and Northumberland, whilst in Scotland it bears the form of 
“ thole,”’ and is known even in the Shetlands as “ tole.”’ And for 
the purposes of etymology it will at once be seen that the exist- 
ence of the variants rather help, than otherwise to establish the 


connexion of “ thoil ” with its original A.S. ‘holian, to bear, 
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ther cases may he given to iflustrate 
t 


few , if this pont 
A ith a word in its West Riding form we find IL to have 
w ‘ 


Startins ,] forms in other parts of Mngland. ‘These forme stig: 
vere Heeant ne : 
the = sniirim a probable derivation. ‘The word « Nechlace "' 
ree 
st of 


ed bY Wright) is heard in some parts of Bradford fey 
its origin might be considered doubtful Until we 
arallel forms “necklaf,” “neekluf,” 


not notes 
“ kerchiet. 


ye noted the p also in the 


Riding, and “necklath,”’ West Riding and Cumberland, Of 
West * is for “neck-cloth.” “ Storter" (Halifax), ineaning 
cours’ a found also in the form “ stiter,” is comparative of 
© oONET; 


oe of which other frequent forms are ‘‘steit” and astite, 
« tite, 


ie for “as tite” (=as soon), “Nite” also is very 
\ Bly and very widely used. The forms “ tyte,” “ tytt.” 
1 es Q oF 
va Weites,” “tytar,”” occur in both the York and the ‘lowneley 
. a Vv , ‘~ : 
Mysteries. 


Rex: Go saie we salle no lenger greve 
But thai sall nevere tyfay gang. 


HOSEER’S PAGEANT, YorK. 


“To oker,’ which means “to stammer” in West Riding 
dialect, finds itself parelleled in Scottish “hicker” and “hacker ” 
in many dialects from Cumberland to Kent, and is probably 
the same as “hawk” and “hack,” “to cough”’ or “ clear the 
throat.” 

The derivation of the colloquial word “‘ towser”’ for “ prison” 
is made clearer by the consideration of the form “‘ tolsey,’’ which 
is found in Scotland, and also in Oxfordshire and Gloucester- 
shire. Compare the kindred word “‘tollbooth” and its variants 
“towbooth,” and “ to’booth.” In the East Riding there occurs 
also “tollshop” (though not noticed by Wright), as in the 
popular ballad about Beverley Gaol. 


Bud if ivyer Ah gets oot ageean an can bud raise a frind, 
Oh, the d——— may tak toll-shop at Bevlah toon end. 


uh va OG 
he “ toll-booth ”’ or “tolsey ’ was properly the town-hall, 
Where 


a5 now, the payment of rates had to be made. A prison 


ee 


ge 


formed part of the town-hall, and in the popular View ab 
no doubt to be the most practical part of it. Pere) 
The word “pause,” meaning to “ kick,” may set 
ts congener “poise,” also heard jy thew 

Cg 


h), Old 


understood from 1 

idi Nottingham. Middle Eng. porse 
Riding and in Nottingham Mi hg. Posen (to weig 
French porser. Compare the use of the noun “ Soluse'e 


: a ane e Oa Neran tt POige ss 
(N.R.), meaning lever.” If this is correct, to “ pause » C 


will mean “to lift’; then by a natural metaphor « nel 

(N.B,.—Mr. Wright—in Windhill dialect —suggests ths ‘ia 
ys Ceri. 

tion from T’r, pousser, ” to push.) Criva. 


‘These examples I give to show the utility which cathe 
a comparative method, not however by any means to * Tom 
that the process, however complete, is likely always awe 
sufficient or be of itself conclusive. At the same time the toads 
parison of cognate variants is never to be neglected be roa 
who desires to arrive at positive and accurate results, 

>. Another principle of great importance to the Philolog; 
is that he should always enquire into the history and use of a 
particular idiom with which he is dealing. He must at ae 


yone 


save himself from the absurdity of assuming the equality of ay 
possibilities @ priori, or of giving preference to that one atte 
seems most specious to his dreaming fancy. It is hot well t 
be introducing the Hebrew, and Greek, and Chinese, ne 
American Indian into an investigation of this sort, oor 
having first obtained a notion of the extent to which any, one 
of these has been associated with the dialect. You have not 
only to find a patron for any word, you have also to explain 
with some probability at least, how it has descended from ists 
alleged original, and how it may have come to the place 
where you have found it. 

Now in respect of the Yorkshire dialect we may assert that 
its vocabulary is partly derived from an Anglian Dialect—the 
speech of the first Teutonic invaders—and partly from Danish. 
This may fairly be expected from the intermixture of Danish 
and Anglian place-names in Yorkshire. Side by side we find 


_ 


fd 
Nhe 


’ 
icul 


ngu 


jarge 7 


cidedly Anglo-Saxon origin, such as— 
c ) ; 
which we stand—Wilshav, 


strict yondbury—with the typically Danish Denby 


ey 1 
viene yant 
See 

ar wort 


ages We rt i 
tnis distance olf time, decide with certainty 


ard rightly belongs. Some words appe 
are easily known by their peculiarities 
some others are as certainly Anglo-Saxon - 
; amber may be equally well attributed to either 
time ago I took almost at random a | 
ds from V' E 
e notion of the relative proportions of 

he dialect, and found that about 29 per cent. 
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“to take this 
Hepworth, Fulstone 
; *, Gunth- 
But in the classific 
Is there is always one point of 


1orpe, and Holme. 7 
ation 


al difficulty, The 
re not so distinct [rom each other that we 

‘ 2 cat 
ta which 
ar to be pure 
of pro- 


but a 


arge number 
3 y ‘ 2 : F 
arious Yorkshire Glossaries, with the vjew of 


Saxon and 


wer 
pauish, wi 


snteresting to note some of these : 
it 


be 


Yorkshire. 


flite 
settle 
threeap 
hoo-in 
kittle 
click 

as 
steym 


Yorkshire. 
skrike 
fra 
lathe 
ettle 


DERIVED FROM ANGLO-SAXON. 


Meaning. Anglo-Saxon. 
scold flytan 
seat setl 
chide threapian 
ill-use hynan 
tickle citelian 
seize gelceccan 
ask acsian 
bespeak stefen 
DERIVED FROM DANISH. 
Meaning. Norse. 
screech skroekja 
from fra 
barn hlata 
purpose Otla 


Meamng. Norse. 
cam Odia 
seek leita 
fret gnadre 
satiated slokna 
warp skoela 

Cosnene to Awcuo-Saxox AND Dantsn. 
Anglo-Saxon. Yorkshare. Meoning. Nerw. 
fic lake play leikr 
flicce fick fitch ikki 
mice! mickle — mikill 
grafan grave dee gtafa 
stigan stee ladder stext 
epetian spurrins hanns sponge 
hear barn chil! tam 
gnagan naig gnas knaga 
teflan heoal hellow belja 
baggan baggy buikting bygge 
mennisc tmenise decency menneske 
gameca Kan sport gaman 
nebb web beak nach 
hrycg rig teeck hevege 
bryce hori, brichge bryexja 


A third clement, bet of lowe? importance, ts that which came 
from the Celts whom the Amglo-Sawoms coreyoered amd emslaved 
The Celtic words, a might he expected, conmtly Reebomg to dornestic 
life, The following are some af the best krown 


Colter Y co tedbere. Uermmy 
pacye (3 meewre) st @ tin vowel 
gwlanes tannet 
brat “3g spate 
cuder clother heap 
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Celtic. orkshive, u 
im saim ~ Canine, 
ae flask ETeas 
Naske ‘a 
masged et on c 
erwd crud . ia basket 
dollo KC 
talp eg lump 
ee i fown 
pws ees filth | 
topy® seb crest 
byr : j 
pur - violence 
particularly interesting are the numerals, which h 
bea until quite recent times for the Scoring of hee ave heen 
. been recorded » Several 
vss have undeniably of Celtic origin 


F other has been communicated to me by a friend - 
1 


O-in, 4 to-in, a pair, a petar, a pin; 

4 sheth, 4 laith, a ooth, a tikl, a lin: 
O-indic, to-indic, pair-a-dic, petar-a-dic, bin ; 
Q-in-a-bumfin, to-in-a-bumfin, — pair-a-bumfin petar-a | 
bumfin, bumfin. : ee 

2 


The modem Welsh numerals I give for convenience of com- 
, parison from I to 20: (1) Un, (2) Dau, dwy, (3) Tri, tair, (4) 
4 Pedwar pedair, (5) Pump, (6) Chwech, (7) Saith, (8) Wyth, 
} (9) Naw, (xo) Deg, deng, (11) Un-ar-ddeg, (12) Deu-ddeg, (13) 
ri-ar-ddeg, (14) Pedwar-ar-ddeg, (15) Pymtheg, (16) Un- 
ar-bymtheg, (17) Dau-ar-bymtheg, (18) Tri-ar-bymtheg, (19) 
Pedwar-ar-bymtheg, (20) Ugain. An acquaintance with the laws 
of Welsh pronunciation will make the likeness still more | 
striking than appears to the eye. ; 
A fourth addition to our vocabulary comes from Norman { 
i French, and, is I believe, of greater quantity and importance 
than has usually been thought. 
I give a few of these exempli gratia : 
Fash (trouble), Fr. facher, as in Sha’s ollus fashin hersen wi’ 


‘summat as is nowt. 


RR Sa Pa 
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Dowly (gloomy), Fr. deuil (mourning)—It’s nobbut hey 
tahm been. Vly 
Arran (spider), I'r. araignée—Sitha at them ArTAN-\Webs 
Plenishing (furnishing), O. Fr, re-plenissant—That’]| bata 
bit o’ plenishin’. dg 

Gallimawfry (mix-up). Fr. galimafrée (mince meat) 
reglar gallimawfry ah tell thi. 
Gemmers (hinges), O. Fr. gemeau (twin)—We'st w 


—It’s - 


ant SOme 
gemmuses. 

Gillery (trickery), Fr. gylerie—Ther’s a lot of guilery abit 
oss-dealin. ; 

Gilliver (gilliflower), O. ’r. gilofre used as a pet name—Cy 
to me gilliver. an tell ma wot’s te dew. ant 

Wishin (cushion), O. Fr. coussin, 1s particularly inter 
esting from the fact of the existence of an intermediate 
form, quisshen, in Middle English, from which it comes 
with loss of initial gq. (“quishin” also appears in the 
dialect) as ‘‘wick’” for “quick,” and “‘wheen”’ for “ queen,” 
In the ‘Towneley pageant of the Prophets we have “ whake” 
for “ quake.” 

Bot they shall in thare flesh ryse 


That every man shall whake and gryse 
Agans that ilk dome. 


Others are: 


French. Yorkshire. Meaning. 

jambe jaw beam 

causie causser causeway 
carreau quarrel square (window) 
raton ratten rat 

pogonet posnit pan 

giste jise joist 

busart buzzard moth 

guisern gizzen choke 

galoper wallop trounce 


i 
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French. a ae Meaning, 
- hedge 
ct bully (baal) iho, 
oser os venture 
pesides these, ce are many words that have crept in 
on other dialects and from literary English, and from slang 


ins. “hese should be noted as far as Possible, with the 
at 4 


: r arly ' 
heir entry, as nearly as that can be ascertained, and 


t 
Bee coast 0! modification uney: have tndergone. I am of 
. opinion this is a matter mot be meetihy despised, for by a close 
h abservannce of changes which can be distinctly and accurately 
i raced we MAY be expected to be isd into a good appreciation 
of the phonetic vusmmalenteres of tae living dialect. ‘The following 
are a few typical illustrations in the West Riding dialect : 
zy. Frequent Elision of First Syllable, e.g. : 
} Silem for asylum. 
; Sizes for assizes. 
Demic for epidemic (in potatoes). 
Lotments for allotments. 
Posit for deposit (of milk). 
Casion for occasion. 
Lance for allowance (of drink). 
Liver for deliver. 
2. Permutation of Consonants : 
v. to b. Rebit for rivet. 
Ballance for valance. 
; p. to b. Jubbarty for jeopardy. 
ch to t. Browntitus for bronchitis, 


S. to z. Mezzer for measure. 
Tt. to 1.  Mikelscowp for microscope. 
cl to t1 Mik for click. 
gl to dl Dlas for glass. 
, P. tok, Sektekle for receptacle 


3. Permutahon of Vowels : 
J} toa Pratty for pretty. 
1 to I-A Reeee-at for receipt. 
oi to 0 Roster for roysterer (brawler), 
oto e Ferin for foreign. 
4 to ai Caircas for carcase, pairk for park. 
i to au Bauble for Bible, lauk for like, 


Displacement of Consonant 


Pattren for pattern. 


- 


Slaver for saliva. 


5. Miscellaneous : 
Nellie for umbrella, possibly a case of cant thym 
Noration (row) for oration, prefix of n, ing. 
ep. nang nail for ang nail. 


Another principle I should like to emphasise, in Connection 
with dialectic derivations, will have already been perceiveq_ 
for indeed not one of the laws of derivation can ever be seen to 
obtain alone and independently of every other, but each js in 
fact so closely associated with the rest that it seems to he 
the partial statement of a single process. It is, however 
only by making separate statements, that supplement if ‘ines, 
do not entrench upon and overlap one another, that we en 
do full justice to the method. The principle we now enun- 
ciate is, then, that a careful study should be made of the modes 
and habits of the dialect, as well in respect of the meanings as 
of the forms of words. It has to he realised very plainly that 
all speech changes with time, but different dialects change at 


different rates, and different changes in the same dialect come 
about at rates different from one another. 

The consequence is that when we examine lists of words 
that occur in kindred dialects, in one forms are found of an 
older type than in others, and vice versd the form of some words 
has changed to a greater extent than in others. ‘Take one or 
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<amples. Comparing for the stk a 
ex? if 


Riding dialect with that Which 


Cony, 


ve e find hereabouts the fory « 4 Cailleet thy Tufte: 

saolish. we : M hos for" gh, rary 

Ki capnsts the true Anglo-Saxon feminine Of" hy : Which 

on particular the dialect las been the Nore “hea, nig 

In cn the plural termination of the Ver tien one itive 
sti 


, pere literary English has none whatever - they lauk fe, 
wil ° > tke 


:? t Tr 
3 yo knawn an they'll see we hay wie pan at 
» feeast 3 &—comp, OF 
vi D. O.E. (Mid. ) 


e habban, ye knowen, they liken, Similar con ‘ 
0 se 


. Tvati 
-, “thuner” for “thunder,” « childer” UIST we 


see m «a 3304 ’ for * childre " 
rey Sect for “Sah ap soe ma 
«“ Fee SRS eee?) ip ‘ i ge” 

naig” for Sie. ss Tor’ iauidivg “sew” f 
3 06 bs 2 ¢, <o ‘ ah) or 
& cowed, halida” for “holiday.’ [y every one of these ¢ Ses 


the dialectic form is historically the older. But on the other 
hand there are as ou cases where the classical Enevlish h 
the more ancient form. So “fellow” is an older 
“jelly,” “drunken” than “ druffen,” “smother” than 
“eyes” than “esings,” “statue” than eaStatine 
* edicate.”’ 

When we come to the meanings of words also the same fact 
of unequal change makes itself felt ; sometimes the word in the 
dialect has retamed an old meaning, more often perhaps it has 
acquired a new one. 

Thus the English word “ frame’’ has originally the meaning 
of “to set about’ or to “forward” a thing (from A.S, fram 
=prep. from). This is retained in the authorised Version of 
the Bible as “ Then said they unto him, say now * Shibboleth,’ 
and he said ‘Sibboleth,’ for he could not frame to prononnce 
it right” (Judges xii. 6) 


as 
form than 
* smoor,”” 
“educate” than 


and in Milton : 


2 


The nations all whom thou hast made 
Shall come and all shall frame 

To bow them low before thee, Lord, 
And glorify thy name. 


In modern English this meaning is almost altogether lost ; 
but it survives commonly enough in Vorkshire. Again the 


3h 


older Linglish of the word Maite 


ordinary meaning 0 
©“ road,” “spay,” as appears 10 names of ancient stree, =a 
i } ; 
kirkgate, Westgate, Cripplegate, &e. In Yorkshire this ' is 
Caniy 


well-known phrases, as ‘ 


sec im some ‘to 
c 
Set Agate 


‘to go agateards.”’ 
adiness to change in the meaning of y, 
Or 
readily illustrated : Is iy 
False is frequently used in Yorkshire in the 
: a 46 ” > rons ms © Sense 
“consible,”’ “clever, &8+ hat hoss is as false as a Christ; of 
; an” 
which may sound rather startling to some ears. — 
Counsel in Yorkshire means persuade, “ win over ?_« 
couldn't cahnsil ‘im onyha.” Hog 
Gavil is used in the serise of “a matter in dispute ”»_« Te 
vil whether it lects then or a bit a t’after.”’ Us 
System for “contrivance, » “vrocedure,” and “assembly: 
Viens 


js still pres 
and better 
he opposite re 


dialectic use may also be 


a Ca 


“Does ta see oat system ” (Hasther). 
Fashion for “ to have the courage “—" He sewerly wea) 
feshion to come.’ : me 
Noration is interesting in two wavs, for its change of mean; 
as much as for its change of form. ‘The letter n has been 18 
fixed by reason of its frequent association with the atte 
So “an oration’ has become “a wnoration.”’ (Com - 
“nangnail’’ for © an angnail”’ in the same way). In ba 
moreover, it is used as synonymous with “row,” “ Mee dic: 
“Ther wor sich a noration as nivver wor.” ; 
But perhaps the best example I can give in this king 

is that of “ birken owlers,” an expression which I am told h 
been heard in this neighbourhood (Holmfirth). “ Owler’’—a f = 
of “alder ’’—is not uncommon in other parts of Yorkshire i 
in Lancashire, for “‘ patten ”’ or ‘‘clog,’’ such as we see worn = 
abouts every day. I suppose this name is given to the onda 
because the sole is often made of alder. But becares a 
also best made of birch-wood sometimes, and so the rifcathg 
birken”” has been added. “ Birken owlers”’ should then be 


cf 
alder-clogs made of birch’’; reminding us of the sailor's 


| 
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7 4 * 
of houses Cape Colony, whieh he 


rep 
opper bottomed with tead, ii 


; te 
roofs C : 
pave # conclusion of these remarks, which 
aout. it , i 

: Now "nore than barely suggestive of some | 
a 4 ' 
* pe ™ ries forgotten in the course of an e 

no 


j will venture to put forward a ne 


are intended 


Tine ples that 
Nuiry inte Dialectix 
it@ upon 


; : a few wor 
] to me interesting on some 


ation - 

ie geomet account oF other 
ypat oa given in no order, but as they occur to my memory 
- ares , ; f Z 
ew ash, the name of a ghostly monster, described I re 


tr : ‘ 
Gi) ne when a child as “a great black dog 
i ; a . 
pet, 1, cometimes also called “ pad fooit” 


mem- 
With eyes as big 


—which appeared 


acer q oi 1 
as e terror of evil consciences. The latter part of the word 
‘ iW ” : 
jot Eis plainly for “ rache’’ (O.F. roece), a hound : compare 
“ sash; 


Be ieratch ” @.c., Gabriel hound). The former part is possibly 
sees,” (mad). Hence the whole word will signify ‘ ; 
for i 


dog ” 


“mad 


’ 


f receie MD GEAR ers ; 
Pe sel, used to mean “ likeness,” “‘Tha’rt t’ varry cahneil on 


» jg peculiarly interesting as an illustration of Max Miiller's 


her, > ri te i 
aap that “ Sound etymology is not at all sound.” Of course it 
has nothing t0 do with the common word “ counsel,” =“ advice.” 


It comes from * counter-seal _ winter was a small seal affixed to 
a document—and so an exact copy of the original seal. 
Alegar=vinegar from “ale” and “eager” (sharp) the 
accepted etymology; or possibly from “ale,” and 
“fiquor.’ The latter has the advantage of being by 
in English method of composition. If the former is 
right the place of the adjective is remarkable. Also 
compare the dialectic varieties “ alliker,” “ elliker,” &c. 
Bit’ megs, an oath, corruption of “ By the mess ’’ (i.¢., mass). 
Barm=yeast, M.E. berme, A.S. beorma. 
To braid=to resemble, from Danish, cf. O.N. bregda. 
Bocken=to eructate, from A.S. bealcan to belch. ME. 
bolken. 
Bugth—=size, a form of ‘ bulk’ or  bouk” with addition of th 
by analogy with width, length, &c. 


” 


4 o 


To burl" to clear cloth from knots,” &e,, fre) on 
a flock ot wool. =a "Ouyiy 
Bevele—to drink deeply, from wassailsto dtihk ; 
(AS. wues hacl-=Ve Nale) Note the Permitation teal), 
to b. ‘The North Yorkshire form “ vessel” for « of 
shows the intermediate form. Wagy sat 1 

Bass="‘ tool basket,” “hassock,’” ' door-tnat” tr 
a Ket, 


basg plaiting. 
To bloss up=" to smarten up.’ Perhaps abbreviated ; 
blossom.” eae 
Bur-wall=a supporting wall, probably for teary, 
bear-stake. wall gp 
To cop=catch, slang form of catch. 
Cratch—cradle, bread-reel, crib, &e., from Old Py ee 
manger. ON ae 
Cowl rake=“ handrake,” from French cueillir—to colle 
AS. raca=take. aug 
To callifugle—“to cheat,” from Keltic cal, sly, ang 
foegian ‘to contrive ® (B) 


: | 
Caper - a- fram, Cater -a-fram=askew,  catey— diag 
i Onally 


(etymol., uncertain ; probably not as in “ cater. cou: 

, Sin),” 
and Danish vrampet—=warped. in), 
To conny thank, cum thank— to offer thanks,” from \ 

cunnan to know, and thanc=goodwill. a 


” 


To cary=‘‘to sit,” a form of cower, Dan. kura. 
Clemmed=an-hungered, clam for cram (cf. clamp and cr 

=to pinch. aa 
Gobslotch=a ravenous person, from Keltic gob and Dan., 
To chavvle=to chew, from A.S. céowan, cf. céafl=jaw. 
Flomepot=milk-bowl, from O. Fr. flaon=custard, and pot 
Gaum=heed, from Danish, cf. Icel. gaumr. 
Feckless = helpless, for “effect” = power, with —“ less,” 

cf. Icel. sloka=to slop. | 
Gloppencd==surprised, from Dan., cf. Icel. glwpna=to look 


down. 
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passage, from Old 


_ arrow re chenel 


ar nk cha 
Gin’ 2) from ALS. guurait==to open, AnSL(Y) 
f rm is } 
a gasp) from Danish gippa, to gape. 
1) paella re Ns ibe 
qos pesmnunmiilery from I'r. gutse =manner, fashion 
. = : ‘ 


Guise a form of Henry. 
: rather, Danish, ef. iieldy., O.N, 
shed, Danish, ef. Icel. héss=hoarse, 


skh=pare ; oe 

Has push, Danish, cl. Swed. hypa=to strike 

spe—r pe 1 . ; 
—shufile on a seat, from O. I’r. hocherto shake 


Hotch= 


frost, {rom AS. jrim=hoar frost. 


1 eae Rites A 
Housings for eavesings (a case of false derivation as from 
house), A.S. efes=edge. 


yoich=spindle, from jenny=spinnin g-machine 
J 


Jenny? and 


ie byoche=spit. 
Jannock=genuine, from Danish, cf. Norw. dial Jamn=even. 
To insense=to instruct, from in=“‘in,” and “sense.” 
To hooin=to ill-treat, from O. Fr. honir to disgrace. 
Kenspeck=noticeable, from Dan. ken (know) and spak=spot. 
Lover=chimney, for French /’owvert=opening, 
Lithehaas=dye-house, from Danish, O. Norse lita—to dye, 
and ‘‘house.”’ 
Lollicker—tongue, formed from “ loll ’=to let the tongue hang 
out. 
Neyve=fist, from Danish, cf. O.N. neji. 
Reckon=chimuey hook, from Dan., cf. Icel. yekendy. 
To vawt=to bray, from Danish vauta=to roar. 


Rebeling—tfor ‘ 


“reveling,” by mutation of v to b. 
Sipe=trickle, from A.S., cf. Low Germ. sipen=to ooze. 
Skep=basket, from Danish, cf. Icel. skappe—a measure. 
Skajt—shaft, from Danish skaft—handle. 
To steym—=bespeak, from A.S. stefn=voice. 
Melsh=moist, from AS., cf. Du. malsch=tender. 
= mosker—decay, from Danish musk—mouldiness. 

6 mell—meddle, from O. Fr. mesler=to mix. 


Mistle— : ; 
sile=cow-shed, from Danish myolke stodl=milking place. 
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y.) Mowdiwarp=mole, from A\S, violdSearth 
Se ’ 


throw up. aoe Warpan, &% 
Nominy=formula, from the Latin phrase Jy nomi 
&e. Ne Patyis 
; 
Naffle=trille, a form of niffle, from Norm. Ir ys 
waste time. ~ Mveler— 1, 


Pott, point=poker, from A.S. potian=to push prob 


GA BAIT o ably 
point” is due to popular etymology IY the 


form 


aNCIENT DANISH “MENSNAMps « 
IN YORKSHIRE 


<oTE BY THE REv. E. MAULE coy) 
N 


%, M.A,, L.G.S 
VicaR or WEtWanc, ¥ 


—$——— 


following paper will explain itself, 


It was oj 
S e than 20 years ago by my frieng the ce ee 
me Pee Rector of Dalton Holme, and y have ine 
sea By ever since, but feeling that it may be fost i 
a ei: I gladly embrace the offer of the Yorkshire 
Bc Society, to print it in a pstmanent form. It is, 


on oe know, a translation of a paper publish 
| as Society's tramsactions at Copenhagen, but ha: 
i some in England, and the writer, Prof. Dr. 
is no longer living. 


ed in 
S never 
appeared Ceorge 


Stephens, ‘ ; 
Jt may be interesting to compare the 7g « Mensnames”’ 


‘ven in the York Gospel Book with the following Yorkshire 
i taken from Domesday, some sixty years later in 


i 


z Habe: Filaf Chetel Godwin Raganad 
Blaf Colbrand Grim Roschil 
Archel Elwin Grimchetel Siward 
Ardulf Snell Gunner Tor 
Artor Fardan Ligulf Torchil 
Aschil Fulchri Merlesuain Ulf 
Aschel Forne Osulf Ulstan 
Baret Gamel Raven 


and again with the following survivals met with in the little 
village of Wetwang on the Yorkshire Wolds : 


Elliff, Barrett, Snell, Farthing, and Freer. 


Of a similar class are Brand, Norman, and Edmond, 
Which stil] exist. 


iii 


VORKSHIRE DANO-JENGLISH NAMIE - ROLY, 


- aS FRO) 
ABOUT we ‘TIMIE OF KING KNUT~a.p, 


1023, 


By the late Prof, Dr. Groror Strpiiys, 


I have to thank the kindness of the Rev. I. F, Simmon 
Rector of Dalton Holme aud Canon of York, for a Photograp 
of the oldest english piece (‘The Bidding Prayer *) in i 
most valuable and learned work “ The Lay Iolks Mass Base . 
(publisht by the Early English Text Society, London 1879, 8yo 
p. 321). ‘This Prayer is taken from a vellum codex of the Latin 
Gospels, written about 950, size about 10} inches by 81, Ba 
it is inscribed in another and later hand, early in the rrth Can 
tury, at the end of the volume, 

Now the photograph gives the whole of the page, and thus 
we see that under the Prayer is written, in a contemporary 
hand, a long list of Northern mensnames. I immediately 


recognised them as of the highest interest, especially in refer. 


ence to Denmark in the wiking age, and Canon Simmons has 
obligingly given me permission to make this document public, 

The whole is in 12 lines, beautifully written, and well pre- 
served, except a damage at the end-lines on the left side below. 
I here print the whole line for line, numbering the lines as 
they stand. I keep the 1 for and; the other contracted letters 
are given in Jtalics. 


r. Dis sindan tha festermen Elfricas. Ulfcetel. cyninges 
réue. 1 Merleswain. 11 ascett’ el 

2. wulstain. Ulf. Ligolf. Barad. Fardain greua. Osulf. 
1 wulfeh. Folcric 1 El 

3. wegga. 1 Adsceorl. Gamal. p> resbyter. Grim. 1 Grim- 
cetel. Asmund. ros’ ev. Grimcetel in 

4. barnabi. Godwina. fole’ey. Berhdor, Bretecol. 1 | 
Ardolf. 1Forna. Menning. 1 i 


CC ————— 
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hor. in car er, ' 
Thor rm 1 Arcetel, 


fulger i Siue 
Dien Colbrand. cleric’ ns Bith, Hees Reeitren 
a ‘ rere afy a “A n 

ia’ gnel. Godwine. lef? ey, Ndastan, wif 
; wer Roscetel. 1 Idric. Grimcete  Elnod, 
dw? & Ascetel. Grin, in cit ey, Cetet 
Gunner Alfeetel. in hd. Toluard, jy sec eshytey, 
vifcetel presbyter. Alfcetel. 4 Asmund, lee f 
prodortuin. horcetel. unbain. ede an 


Gf PP esbyter. Thirne beorn, 4 Ajjaf 
wiltric. Justan. Roée. in hillum, 
dna 1G[?rim]cetel. his mah, 


in braithatun, 


?Wort- ; Raganald 

ret guna. Ordric. peeves 
a == [nt i : j 

— — F i pfoh]. in beernabj, Halweerd, secfu- 

galasuna. a. Ardor. 

SS — — [? Tholf}. presbyter. Audcetel. 

pr’ esbyter. 


In the original writing 10 i is dotted. It is not easy to know 
where any particular word is an independent Name, or only 
an epithet to a foregoing Name. In the Alphabetical list I 
have therefore taken up every word separately. Some of the 
words show antique forms and a local (?Yorkshire) North- 
English dialect, but with the usual variations, Godwina and 
Godwine, &c. ‘The As in Eljricas and Asbeornas is an old form. 
The nom. sing. SUNA is a distinctive North-English form in 
several moles, also in Yorkshire on the famous Kirkdale Sun- 
dial (date ab. 1060), where we have ORM GAMALSUNA, in the 
nominative. SasFUGALASUNA is graphic for SMFUGALAS SUNA. 
In line 11, in the first word now left, the p seems certain, but 
the next letter may possibly have been s or even 1, and the 
third perhaps e but most likely o. — Of the lowering of the 
K to G (in 11GOLF = LICOLF) we have still older examples in 
0. North-English decuments. 

As this writ consists only of names, no translation is neces- 
sary. Only as to the first words — Dis sindan tha festermen 
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Eliricas These are the fester-men of Elfrte, we have for the 
second time in Old-English the expression FESTER-MEN, bonds. 
men, surctiecs, men who are warranters for another man that he 
will falGll Ads oAligefiens, In this sense the word has never vet 
been found in the Scandinavian home-layd. Where EXpressions 
more or less similar oceur in Scandinavia, they signify betyoy,. 
men, men jested, legally promist, in marriage. But we have 
FESTER-MEN in this same meaning of guarantors in an Keclesj- 
astical Law for the North of England, printed by B. Thorpe, 
(Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, Vol. 2, 8vo. London 
1840, p. 290 and foll.) from a Ms. of about 1050. ‘The title is: 
Nord-Hymbra Preosta Lagu, The Law of the Northumbria, 
Priests. It is also printed p. 364 and foll. in R. Schmid’s Die 
Gesetze der Angelsachsen, ed. 2, 8vo. Leipzig 1858. Section 2 
ends: “1 ale preost finde him. xm. féster-men. et he pre. 
ost-lage wille healdan mid rihte”, translated by Thorpe: and 
let every priest find for himself x11. bondsmen, that he will rightly 
observe the priestly law: in Schmid’s version: Und jeder Priestey 
verschaffe sich 12 Gewahrsleute, das er die Priestergesetze pflicht- 
massig halten will. 

In Modern English, even in our shire-talks, the’ word 
FESTER-MAN is now unknown, and I do not remember to have 
seen it in middle-age English writings. It would seem there. 
fore to have been only in local use, and to have died out early, 

In what particular sense, political, civil, or religious, the 
expression FESTER-MEN is here to be taken, we do not know 
at present. But from the great number of “* borows’” or pledges 
here mentioned, the transaction to which this remarkable list 
refers must have been of singular importance. We will hope 
that continued research may throw some light on this difficult 
subject. 

_ At all events in one way this memorandum is highly 
interesting. It gives us a list of some 70 names of men, chiefly 
Danish men, in the wiking period. So old a Danish name-roll 
as this has never been found before. 
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Hetter, T here 


. the ia Cr, number 
nge Hhem the lit thic “Tg the 
a nieeing after eae ui they Appear, sina — 
MENSNAMKS, 
eo equivalents added by se Y. Maury Cork, MAUEGS, 
“4 6CEORL (3): 31. FOLCRIC (2) ¢ Firtchps 
I. wae praithatun (9) (Zvaf) | 32. rORNA mar 
at aps 33. FREER (Elnoa freer) (7), 
LFCETEL (8). : 34. GAMAL Presbyter (3) (Gane 

a in ha (7). 35- GODWINA (4) ( Gediin jon . 
eae} 36. GODWINE lefer (6), 

& ARCETEL (s) (Archel). 37- GRIM (3) (Grim), 

"sRNER (9): ae sea 

E <RDOLF (4) (Avdulf). 39. GRIMCETEL (3) (Grimchetel), 

" \RDOR (11) (Aréor). 40. — __(anan mah) (10), 
a ReumORNe (Raganald asbeornas | 4r. — _hawer (6, 7), 

= suna) (10)- ; ei ae PESTA 
r ASCETTEL (14) (Aschit). 43. GUNNER (7) ( Gunner), 

Hi ASCETEL (7) (Aschel). 44. HALWAIRD, sefugulasuna (11), 
ty ASMUND (8). 45. HAWER (Grimcetel hawer) (7). 
a a roser (3)- 46. IOLWARD in burh (7). 

a AUDCETEL presbyter (12). 47. IUSTAN (9). 

‘6, BARAD (2) (Baret). 48. LEFER (Godwine lefer) (6). 

17. BEORN (Thirne beorn) (9). 49. LEOFNOD in brodorton (8). 

8, BERHIDOR (4). 50. LIGOLF (2) ( Ligulf). 

19, BLIH (5). 51. MENNING (a). 


20, BRETECOL (4). 

at. CETEL presbyter (7) (Chetel). 

22, COLBRAND clericus (5) (Col- 

brand ). 

23. EDASTAN ulfer (6). 

24. EDRIC (6). 

25. ELEWIN vel SVE (5, 6) (EI- 
win) (Snell). 

26, ELFRIC (1) 

27. ELNOD freer (6). 

38 ELWEGGA (2, 3). 

75. FARDAIN greua (2) ( Hardar). 

30, FOLCER (4). 3 


2, MERLESWAIN 
uatn ). 

. ORDRIC (10). 

. OSULF (2) (Osuif). 

55. 2... PFOH in beernabi (11). 

. RASUAIN (5) (Raven). 

. RAGANALD, asbeornas sttna (10) 
( Raganad). 

. ROC in hillum (9). 

. ROSER (Asmund roser) (3). 

. ROSCETEL (9) ( Roschi!). 

_ SEFUGAL (Halwerd, sefugala- 


suna (11). 


(1) (Merles- 


62. SIUERD (5) ( Stward), 

63. SNISL (Elewin vel Snel) (6). 

64. THIRNE BEORN (9). 

65. TITOLE presbyter (12). 

66, TITOR in ener (5) ( 707). 

67. THORCETEL unbain (8) ( 7 


chil). 
68. ULF (2) (Ui). 
69. — presbyter (9). 


7o. ULFER (Edastan ulfer) (6). 

71. ULFCETEL, cyninges rdéue (1). 
72. — presbyter (8). 

73. UNBAIN (Thorcetel unbain) (8). 
74. PWORRK (10). 

75. WULFEL (2). 

76. WULFRIC (9). 

77. WULGER (5). 

78. WULSTAIN (2) ( U7s¢arr). 


LAST LINKS. 


ALD (-WALD). Ragan-. 

BAIN. Un.. 

BEORN. As-.. 

BRAND. Col-. 

CEORL. Ads-. 

CETEL, CETTEL. AIf-, Ar-, As-, 
Aud-, Grim-, Ros-, Thor--, UIf-. 

COL. Brete-. 

EH. Wulf. 

ER. Folc-, Gunn-. 


FUGAL. Sw. 

GER. Wak, 

ING, Menn. 

LAF, Als. 

MUND. As: 

NOD. El, Leof. 

RAD, Bua-. 

RIC, Ed-, EMC, Vole-, Gre, 


Wulf. ve 
STAN, STAIN. Eda-, lu, Wat, 
SUNA, Asbeornas, Sicfugalas, 
SWAIN. Merle-, 

THAIN. Tar-, 

THOR, DOR. Ar-, Berh., 

WARD, UERD.  THAl-, Tol, si. 
WEGGA. El-, 

WIN, WINE.  Ele-, God-. 

WULI, WUL, ULI, OLr, LF, 


Ard-, Lig-, Os-, Tho-, 


STEAD-NAMES, 

in BARNABI, BAERNABI, (4, 11), 
—in BRAITITATUN (9). —in BRO. 
DORTUN (8). — in BURH (7). 

in CAER (5). — in CIRER (9), 
—in HA (7). in HILLUM (9), 


LAST LINKS. 


BI. Barna-, Berna-. 
TUN. Braitha-, Brodor-. 


The Place-names are of course of great interest, By 


referring to Philip’s excellent “ Atlas of the Counties of Eng- 
land”, fol. London 1875, we see that they are all in South, 
Yorkshire, where we have BARNBY, BRAYTON, BROTHERTON, 
several places called CAR, KEREBY, and also HO, HILLAM. ‘These 
spots are in the Wapenstakes of Barkeston and Sirack. 

The whole list of Names was originally between 70 and 80, 
if 6 times 12 then 72. Many are of a common type, but others 
are so uncommon and particular that we may hope, some day, 
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Rt them. ‘Till then we must Wait, 
. fn ; these Naines are rare and costly, One in Particular 
3 . sayy ns ' F ‘ 

Peri ccerce. It is MERUESWAIN. This chieftain (ft be 4 
gcd . 25 Lind HL 
yer, n) 3S mentioned I. 4937, 8 of Gaimar's Estorie 
ection with the restoration of It 


Philologi ally 


des 


mé 
ph atl Godwine j 
m n cont itl Godwine jn 


Basi .aimat jntroduces the “ chevaler” as 


MARLESWAIN avelt a non, 
Daneis esteit, riche e baron, 


0. Engl. Chronicle we are told that when Eadgar the 

fo Scotland for shelter in king Malcolm's court, he 
ean anied by his own family and also by MAERLASWEGEN, 
was a in 1067. In 1069, when the sons of the Danish king 
os their fleet reacht ate Humber, the Chronicle tells us that 
Fete joined by Child Eadgar and MARLESWEGEN, and with 
sited forces drove the Normans from York, It is quite poss- 
wo a all these things may concern ¢he same person, who may 
have been born about A. D. 1000—ror10. 


Johannes Steenstrup has pointed out a passage in Prof. 
W. Stubbs’ “The Constitutional History of England”, Vol, 1, 
gd. ed, 8vo. Oxford 1875, which we have all overlookt, in 
which the true character of this remarkable document is 
apparently correctly fixt. At p. 244 he says: “The obliga- 
tion of “‘borh”’, by which every man was obliged to have a 
security for his keeping the peace was enforced on ecclesiastics 
also. An unpublished list of the “‘ festormen” of archbishop 

'-Hliric exists on a fly-leaf of the Vork Gospel Book; every 
Priest had to find himself twelve such bondsmen; Elfric has 
sixty or more”, 

Elitic was made Archbishop of York in 1023. This will 


th eri 
Yefore be about the date of this entry. He died in 105%. 
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